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Subject:    NEED  FOR  WOMEN  HARVEST  HANDS.    From  farm  labor  specialists  of  the  War  Eood 
Administration 

"Eivesomes"  to  work  on  farms  are  taking  the  place  this  summer  of  foursomes  to 
play  golf.    D-day  has  come  and  gone,  hut  the  fighting  goes  on.  .  .  .and  so  does  farm 
work, 

A  fivesome  will  fill  the  average  car,  and  the  ration  hoard  will  let  you  have 
gas  if  your  destination  is  a  farm  and  you  intend  to  work  when  you  get  there. 

Die  need  for  harvest  hands  which  has  already  "begun  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, will  reach  a  peak  during  July  and  August.     Thousands  of  women  have  enrolled  in 
the  Women's  Land  Army,  and  thousands  of  girls  have  joined  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers. 
But  still  more  extra  women  workers  are  needed. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  situation.    This  year  the  war  has  depleted  the 
number  of  experienced  farm  workers  to  the  lowest  point.    Crops  will  average  better 
this  year  than  last  because  growing  conditions  are  more  favorable  .  .  .  and  that 
means  more  harvest  work  to  do.    Also  this  is  the  critical  year  of  the  war  for  our 
fighting  men.    All  these  things  make  the  need  for  extra  farm  workers  truly  a  critical 
need.    The  only  possible  place  extra  farm  workers  can  come  from  is  our  towns  and 
cities.    Women  and  girls  are  needed  as  badly  as  men  and  boys. 

The  fine  work  women  and  girls  have  already  done  is  inspiring  other  women  and 
girls  to  pitch  in  and  do  their  bit  to  keep  food  and  fiber  coming  off  the  farm' assemb- 
ly line  .  .  .  even  if  they  have  only  a  few  hours  or  few  drys  to  spare  for  farm  work. 

In  an  Arkansas  county,  women  from  a  nearby  town  helped  save  the  bean  crop. 
At  least  2,000  pounds  of  essential  food  would  have  gone  to  waste  if  these  town  women 
kad-n't  helped.    gome  of        wonen         j0bs,  and  business  men  cooperated  by  letting 


off  as  many  as  could  be  spared  to  pick  beans.    In  another  Arkansas  county,  girls  and 
wonen  helped  to  save  berries,  beans,  and  cucumbers.    Clubs  suspended  meetings  tem- 
porarily, and  gave  the  tine  nade  available  this  way  to  fam  work. 

Oregon  women  found  « f ivesones"  or  family-sized  groups  of  harvest  workers  who 
drive  their  own  cars  out  to  the  fields  very  popular  with  farmers.    OPA  cooperated  by 
permitting  the  use  of  the  necessary  gas.    Farmers  liked  groups  made  up  of  one  or  two 
wonen  and  three  or  four  youngsters  because  they  were  readily  used  on  small  farms  and 
easily  shifted  from  one  job  to  another.    The  women  provided  supervision  for  the 
youngsters,  and  made  the  problem  of  handling  green  help  much  easier  for  the  busy 
farrier.    Oregon  farmers  are  depending  heavily  on  women  and  girls  to  harvest  cherries 
cane  fruits,  beans,  hops,  and  late  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  the  Middle  Vest  hybrid  corn  growers  are  looking  to  women  and  girls  to  help 
detassel  corn— extensive  and  painstaking  itfork  which  they  did  successfully  last  year. 
These  inexperienced  women  and  girls  cannot  take  the  place  of  experienced  hired  men, 
but  they  saved  the  day  last  year  and  farmers  want  their  help  this  season. 

In  many  parts  of  Tennessee  the  need  for  farm  workers  is  acute,  and  women  are 
leading  the  way  in  answering  calls  for  help  that  come  through  churches,  civic  groups 
and  other  organizations.    They  have  already  helped  to  save  strawberries,  peas,  and 
hay. 

In  South  Dakota  many  of  the  state's  4500  school  teachers  will  spend  at  least 
part  of  their  vacations  helping  out  on  farms. 

A  California  farmer  was  so  pleased  with  the  help  he  got  from  town  women  last 
year  that  he  put  in  an  early  bid  for  their  services  this  year.    He  wanted  his  same 
"gang"  hack  and  told  the  women  who  picked  tomatoes  and  walnuts  they  were  the  best 
help  he'd  ever  had.    The  tomatoes  were  better  graded  and  in  better  shape  generally 
for  the  cannery  than  ever  before.    Not  a  single  box  was  turned  down.    This  camp  was 
nade  up  of  wonen  and  girls  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 


The  most  remarkable  member  of  the  group  was  a  slender,  agile  70-year-old 
wonan  who  lived  in  a  home  for  the  aged.    She  said  she  was  sitting  in  her  rocking 
chair  reading  the  paper  when  she  came  across  a  call  for  women  to  work  in  the  fields 
to  produce  food  for  the  war.    So  she  went  to  the  farm  labor  office  and  registered 
and  worked  all  summer. 

This  is  the  type  of  cooperation  and  teamwork  between  town  people  and  farm 
people  that  has  made  it  possible  for  American  farmers  to  turn  in  record  breaking 
crops.    It's  this  spirit  that  has  kept  the  messkits  of  our  boys  .  .  .  wherever  they 
nay  be  .  .  .  filled  with  the  best  food  in  the  world.  We  cannot  slacken  our  efforts  in 
this  crucial  year  of  the  war.    So  if  you  can  spare  time  for  farm  work.  .  .  even  if 
it's  only  a  few  days  or  hours  .  .  .  get  in  touch  with  your  county  agricultural 
agent  or  farm  labor  office  at  once.    Do  your  bit  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  Food. 
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